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accordance with the official policy of Prussia. It
implied a restoration of the Austrian ascendancy in
Germany which was extremely unpleasant both to
the King and to his ministers. At one time they had
seemed likely to go to the length of war to oppose
it. But they failed to get sufficient support in
opposition from the other German states; so, by
the bi.imt1ia.ring Convention of Olmutz (November
1850) they had been compelled to accept it. All
the time, however, Bismarck had advocated the
Austrian policy: he entirely agreed with the Austrian
minister, Schwarzenberg, that the restoration of the
Diet was the surest safeguard against the main peril
to which all the German states were exposed, namely,
the return of the * Revolution.5 Hence in respect of
this matter he welcomed the Olmiitz agreement.
His well-known attitude to the Confederal Diet
made it natural that he should be appointed as one
of the Prussian envoys to Frankfort in 1851. Thither
he went, and there he remained until 1859. He went
as a staunch friend of Austria; he came away her
convinced opponent. He was outraged by the
arrogance and insolence of Count Thun, the Austrian
president of the Diet; he was disgusted by the selfish
and underhand intrigues of the Austrian delegates;
above all, he soon perceived that the guiding principle
of Schwarzenberg's policy was die degradation of
Prussia. He realised that sooner or later a life-or-
death struggle between Austria and Prussia for
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